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THE ZLECTRA OF EURIPIDES. 


A paper read at the Annual Meeting of the Classical Association in London on 
January 8, 1926. 


THE first question that is apt to be asked about a play is, ‘Is it a good play 
or a bad play ?’? That question, however, which is a fair one if it is put to a critic 
who has seen the play produced by the author, may be much more difficult to 
answer about a play that was produced over two thousand years ago. Before we 
can be in a position to pass judgment, we must make sure that we understand the 
play, how it ought to be acted, and what were the effects at which the author was 
aiming. These are really matters of fact, and the facts are sometimes not easy 
to get at. With Aeschylus and Sophocles the effects are, I think, hardly ever 
a matter of doubt. We can easily supply for ourselves the stage-directions 
which, unfortunately, the MSS. of a play do not contain. But it is very different 
with Euripides. Not only are his characters more subtle, but the moral of his 
plays is to a certain extent deliberately obscured. These difficulties can be 
overcome by careful unbiassed study; but this unbiassed study is exactly what 
the Electra has never received, because it contains a deliberate attack on certain 
features of Aeschylus’ Choephoroe. 

The admirers of Aeschylus froth at the mouth. Von Schlegel calls the 
Electra ‘perhaps of all Euripides’ extant plays the very vilest.’ Oddly enough, 
the admirers of Euripides are equally affected. Professor Murray is so shocked 
at the suggestion that Euripides could make a very weak and undignified attack 
on his great master that he denies the existence of ‘such an artistically ruinous 
proceeding.’ In short, one side says, ‘ This play attacks Aeschylus, therefore it is 
a bad play’; while the other says, ‘This is a good play, therefore it cannot 
be attacking Aeschylus.’ Let us discard our emotions, and try to understand 
Euripides before we judge him. 

Any dramatist who, like Euripides or Shaw, uses the theatre as a pulpit must 
not mind being attacked; but assailants must be careful to distinguish between 
bad morals and bad art. For instance, it is unsound criticism to say that The 
Doctor’s Dilemma is a bad play because Shaw thinks he is a better dramatist than 
Shakespeare, or because he is so unsettling, or because the critic hates anti- 
vivisectors. It is true that Shaw misunderstands, and consequently misrepresents, 
modern scientific research ; but the play, as a play, is not necessarily a penny the 
worse for that. The defect of the play is, not that the preaching is scientifically 
unsound, but that it is inartistically managed ; that Shaw the preacher. (as so 
often) gets the better of Shaw the dramatist. Shaw, however, has two great 
advantages over Euripides: he can publish as full stage-directions as he likes, 
and he can print immense prefaces to explain the purpose and meaning of his 
plays. Euripides is not so lucky. To Paley, Electra is a romantic and pathetic 
figure; to Henri Weil she is a ghoul, and Orestes more unhappy than guilty ; 
von Schlegel thinks them both equally abominable. Mr. Keene says: ‘ The hero 
and heroine of Euripides’ play are a little mean and a little vacillating, but, 
unfortunately, not the less human on that account. They discharged what they 
judged a sacred duty, and do not claim less of our sympathy for letting us into 
the secret of the doubts and fears which that dreadful duty imposed upon them.’ 
How weak Euripides’ character-drawing must be if all these interpretations can 
be justified! Is the Electra a ‘close-knit, powerful, well-constructed play’ 
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(Murray), or skimble-skamble stuff, whose only merit is that it is easy Greek and 
eminently suitable for schoolboys (Paley) ? 

If we were Athenians come to hear the Electra performed for the first time, 
what should we expect if the secret of the play had been well kept and we were 
not intimate friends of the author? We should, of course, know the story of 
Orestes ; we learnt that at our mother’s knee. Aeschylus’ Choephoroe we should 
know nearly as well, for the oldest of us saw it when it was first performed, and 
the rest of us have probably learnt large portions of it at school. Our sympathies 
would probably be with Orestes and Electra. Every man of us could feel assured 
that there would be no serious alteration, either by Aeschylus or by Sophocles, of 
a legend as sacred to the Greeks as the Old Testament is to us. Could we feel 
the same security about Euripides ? ; 

Let us allow ourselves to overhear the conversation of those fine old crusted 
Tories the Eponymus Archon and the Basileus as they sit in their comfortable 
armchairs in the front row of the stalls: 

Ep. ‘You know where you are with Aeschylus and Sophocles, but with that 
terrible Euripides one can feel sure of very little except that Orestes and Electra 
will kill Clytemnestra.’ 

Bas. ‘ Yes; and the atmosphere of the play will be that of the police-court 
(paBSovxarv otnce: to Spaua). He has probably said to himself: ‘‘ Now, when a 
young man cuts his mother's throat, what sort of a young man is he?” Of 
course, if you put it like that, even a schoolmaster (who suffers more from mothers 
than anyone) would probably admit that the removal of a mother is hardly the 
act of a virtuous character, so we shall probably find that Orestes is a beast and 
Electra worse.’ 

E>. ‘ And they are both of them aristocrats too, so we shall have him lugging 
in some of his precious socialistic theories.’ 

Bas. ‘I wonder if he’ll make Clytemnestra a down-trodden blue-stocking ? 
He’s quite capable of it. I hate these high-falutin’ notions! A woman’s proper 
sphere is the home. That’s why I never let my wife come to anything of 
Euripides’.’ 

Ep. ‘ Well, one thing is certain: Euripides will be rude to Apollo; and really, 
when you come to think of some of the things Delphi has said lately, I don’t 
blame him.’ 

Bas. ‘All the same, I wish it was Aeschylus; he’s so Athenian. Hush! 
Here comes the prologue. Bless my soul, who on earth is this bumpkin ?” 

The worst fears of our archons are not realised. The prologue lets us know 
that the main features of the story have not been altered, and it is obvious that 
the ‘ bumpkin’ is prepared to believe any evil of Aegisthus, who is represented as 
having tried to kill Electra; but ‘her mother, savage as she was, saved her from 
him.’ There are, however, two changes: the scene is not laid outside the royal 
palace, but outside the humble cottage which is the farmer's home, and (most 
surprisingly) Electra is his wife, though only in name. Aegisthus had not dared 
to marry her to a suitor of equal rank lest a son should be born to punish him, 
whereas a poor man’s son could not be dangerous. 

So far all is plain sailing. I doubt if anyone in the audience can yet guess 
the dramatic reasons for Electra’s being married, and to such a man—certainly 
not the last and most grisly one—but at least the first character is clearly drawn: 
a simple, humble, hard-working peasant, one of the type whom Euripides else- 
where calls the backbone of the country (airoupyds, olmep povor yhv). 

The prologue over, the farmer goes off to his day’s work, but stops on 
hearing Electra come out of the house. She is poorly dressed even for a farmer’s 
wife. Until he speaks to her she does not notice him. 

(As this scene is of extreme importance and has been much misunderstood I 
shall translate it in full. It is obvious that every word of Electra’s first speech 
must be studied carefully. If Euripides knows his work it should give us the key 
to her character.) 
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El. (soliloquising) ‘O black night, nurse of the golden stars, in which I go 
to fetch water from the brook, bearing this jar balanced on my head; I am not 
indeed reduced to such utter need, but I would let the gods behold Aegisthus’ 
shameful treatment of me, and I would utter to high heaven lamentations for my 
father. For that accursed daughter of Tyndareos, my mother, has turned me out 
of my home todo Aegisthus favour’ (it was Aegisthus who was to blame according 
to the avdrovpyés), ‘and by bearing other children to Aeyisthus she has made 
Orestes and me ciphers in our own home.’ 

(That speech is only ten lines long, but we already have Electra’s character 
drawn by a master-hand.) 

Aut. ‘ Why, poor thing, are you working for me? Why do you not cease 
your labours, you that were gently nurtured? Do I not forbid them ?’ 

El. ‘I count you as a friend next only to the gods, for you have not insulted 
me in my misfortunes. It is a godsend to find when in terrible trouble a healer 
such as I find in you. But indeed I must, even though unbidden, to the limit of 
my strength lighten your labours and share in your toil that you may have less to 
bear. You have enough with the work of the farm; the household tasks are 
mine. It is pleasant for the labourer to find things comfortable when he sets 
foot indoors.’ 

(How sweetly dutiful a wife we should think her if she hadn’t just told us 
that the real reason for her early rising was the hope that the recording angel 
would thereby be induced to score up a black mark against Aegisthus. Neither 
Paley nor Keene observes the inconsistency. Weil, who does, avoids it by an 
emendation which leaves the passage almost untranslatable. Nauck avoids it by 
three quite arbitrary emendations.) 

Aut. ‘ Go if it is your will; after all, the spring is not far from the house. At 
dawn I will put the oxen into the ploughland, and sow the field, for there never 
was an idler who could pick up a living without working for it, just by keeping 
the gods’ names on his tongue.’ 

(What a condemnation of Electra! The farmer worships her and all her 
family, but Euripides uses him to castigate them, both by such homely saws as 
these, and by the contrast between his solid worth and their sordid passions.) 

The farmer now goes off to his work, and Electra to fetch water. As they 
leave, two men armed to the teeth (obviously Orestes and Pylades) enter stealthily 
from the other wing. They are attended by two slaves. Orestes informs us that 
he has come in obedience to the god’s commands to kill Aegisthus and ‘ his cursed 
mother,’ and it soon becomes clear that he has no intention of running any un- 
necessary risks. He has waited till night to offer sacrifice at Agamemnon’s tomb: 
he does not mean to enter the city walls, and he has only come just inside the 
boundaries of the state, so that he can skip across the border if recognised, and if 
unrecognised can get some news of his sister, whom he expects to help him. He 
has heard of her marriage, but does not know who her husband is, and hopes to 
get some information at the farm. At this point Electra returns from the spring, 
and he naturally mistakes her for a slave, and all four bold assassins hide behind 
a pillar. Electra as she approaches sings a lament for herself, her father, and her 
brother (the order is characteristic). 

The Chorus then dance in, and the leader invites Electra to an approaching 
festival in honour of Hera. Electra’s gloom deepens. This is tragedy indeed, 
for she has no clothes. 

The ensuing dialogue between Electra and Orestes need not for our purposes 
be translated in full. It is, however, important to notice that Orestes now knows 
who Electra is (having overheard the Parodos), and yet introduces himself as a 
friend of Orestes. Why this unnecessary falsehood? It is not a sufficient ex- 

lanation to say that a similar reticence had been shown by Aeschylus’ Orestes, 
or Euripides is going to attack various improbabilities introduced by the older 
dramatist, and he must take care that all his own incidents are natural. He does 
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take the greatest care in this matter. Then why is Orestes so silly? The ex- 
planation is, I think, that Euripides’ Orestes is a coward, and he is afraid to 
reveal himself to the Chorus,'lest they should betray him. Even when it becomes 
clear that the Chorus are friendly and Electra prepared to go to any lengths, he 
remains obstinately silent. Irresolution is the keynote of his character, and even 
the boldest of us, if we had an Electra as our sister, and were not quite sure 
whether we wanted to do what she wished us to or not, would probably prefer 
that she should remain ignorant of our identity. 

After Electra has heard the latest news of Orestes she answers the strangers’ 
questions about her marriage, and adds that Aegisthus and Clytemnestra do not 
know that it is a marriage onlyin name. From this point (274) it is‘necessary to 
translate. 

Or. ‘ This being so, what will Orestes do if he comes to Argos ?” 

El. ‘Can you ask? It is a shameful question. Is not this the moment for 
action ?” 

Or. ‘ But if he did come, how could he kill his father’s murderess ?” 

El. ‘ By being bold as his father’s enemies were bold.’ 

Or. ‘Would you really help him kill your mother ?’ 

El. ‘Yes, with the same axe with which she killed my father.’ (She needs 
no‘ oracle to spur her to action.) 

Or. ‘ Am I to tell him this, and that your purpose is firm ?” 

El. ‘ Let me die when I have spilt my mother’s blood.’ 

Or. ‘Oh!’ (The ‘Oh!’ is an exclamation of horror which he makes haste to 
explain away.) ‘I wish Orestes were at hand to hear this.’ 

El. ‘ But, stranger, I should not know him if I saw him.’ (Orestes heaves a 
sigh of relief.) 

Or. ‘Of course, for you were both young when you parted.’ (This is a sly hit 
* Aeschylus, who had made Orestes recognise Electra instantly at a considerable 

istance.) 

El. ‘Only one of my friends would recognise him.’ 

Or. (Uneasy again) ‘ The man who stole him away and saved his life ?’ 

El. ‘ Yes, my father’s old attendant.’ 

Or. (Trying to change the subject) ‘ And has your father got a proper tomb ?” 

El. ‘ He fared as he fared, cast out of the house.’ (This can only mean that 
Agamemnon has received the burial of Jezebel, and it is untrue, but Orestes is 
terribly shocked, and wonders whether the tomb at which he had sacrificed did 
not contain his father’s bones after all.) 

Or. ‘Oh, how horrible!’ (Then, fearing that he may have given himself 
away,) ‘ The tale even of another’s misery wrings one’s heart. But tell me, that 
I may take the news to your brother: it is distressing, but he must be told. Pity 
can never touch the ignorant clod: that emotion belongs only to the wise: it is 
the price they pay for their too great wisdom.’ (Orestes lecturing Electra 
complacently on pity !) 

Chor. ‘I also wish to hear, for I live far from the city, and do not know the 
evil that goes on there, but now I too wish to learn about it.’ (This is awkward 
for Electra, who is asked to substantiate a lie which will not bear examination.) 

El. ‘1 will tell if I must. And I needs must tell a friend about my hard fate 
and my father’s. Since you force me to speak, I beseech you, stranger, tell 
Orestes my sufferings and my father’s. First tell him what the clothes are like in 
which I am pining away, how I am fouled and grimed, how I live in a hovel, I 
that was born in a palace, weaving my garments with the toil of my own hands, 
and with my own hands fetching water from the brook. Deprived of festivals and 
robbed of dances,’ (You will remember that she has just refused an invitation) ‘I 
cannot face wives, being a maid; I cannot face Castor, who before he joined the 
gods used to woo me his kinswoman. But my mother sits on a throne on 
Phrygian rugs, and by her stand Asian slaves, my father’s captives, their Trojan 
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robes buckled with golden pins. But my father’s blood still rots black in the 
house, and he who slew him goes abroad in my father’s chariot, and proudly bears 
in his bloody hands the sceptre with which he led the Greeks to war. And 
Agamemnon’s dishonoured tomb has never yet received libation or branch of 
myrtle, and the altar is bare of offerings.’ (If this is so, that is Electra’s fault. 
Clytemnestra and Aegisthus could hardly be expected to leave flowers. Aeschylus’ 
play owes its name to the fact that Electra and the chorus were carrying libations 
to Agamemnon’s tomb.) ‘And my mother’s fine husband, sodden with drink, 
dances on the grave, so they say, and pelts my father’s tomb with stones, and 
dares to utter this taunt against us: ‘‘ Where is your son Orestes? Does he come 
to Argos like a brave man and protect your tomb?” Thus is Orestes in his 
absence insulted. Stranger, I beseech you, tell him this.’ 

(This horrible story about Aegisthus is not one that we are intended to 
believe. Electra herself only gives it as a matter of gossip. She has probably 
only invented it that minute as a last despairing effort to goad the absent Orestes 
into action.) 

The farmer now returns, welcomes the strangers warmly, and shows himself 
to be the only gentleman present, and Orestes underlines this in a delicious 
speech in which he remarks that a gentlemanly character and high birth do not 
y se go together, and that Electra’s husband is a gentleman, worthy to enter- 
tain himself and the absent Orestes. 

He and his followers then go in. It is obvious that Orestes has no intention 
of revealing himself to the impetuous Electra, and that his hand can only be 
forced if he is recognised. How is this recognition—a very important part of the 
old legend—to be brought about? Any attentive playgoer will have already 
guessed from the hint dropped by Electra that the old trophos who had smuggled 
the infant Orestes out of Argos must be brought on the stage, and the farmer is 
promptly sent off to fetch him. 

This ends Act I. A chorus follows which was (as we know from the Frogs) 
sung to elaborate music full of ‘runs, and Aristophanes makes great game of 
what was apparently an innovation. What he would have said to ‘ Every valley 
shall be exalted,’ I do not know. 

One must suppose that Euripides’ choruses were intended to serve as a relief 
from tension. We know that Euripides was an innovator in music as in every- 
thing else, and I suggest that the Parodos, being vital to the play, is sung by the 
xopupaios solo as a simple recitative, while the elaborate choral singing with 
complicated runs is confined to the Stasima. This type of music makes the 
words subordinate to the tune, and we consequently get choruses which are 
a break in the action of the play instead of an integral part of it, as they are in 
Aeschylus. Whether this theory is right or not as to the style of music used, the 
editors are surely wrong in assigning the Parodos to the full chorus instead of to 
=e The use of the first person singular in lines 168 and 191 seems 

ecisive. 

The Stasimon over, the old man arrives, laden with good food and drink. He 
is very old, very tottery, very ragged, and distinctly comic even when he is 
ghoulish. Von Schlegel is quite right in maintaining that the old man is ineffec- 
tive, but quite wrong in thinking that Euripides did not know it. Euripides has 
a very definite and malicious reason for making him what he is. The old man 
has called at Agamemnon’s tomb on the way, and found a sheep offered on the 
altar, and a lock of yellow hair left as a votive offering, and he has jumped to the 
conclusion that this must have been done by Orestes (as of course it has), and he 
is going to produce one after another all Aeschylus’ means of identification, only 
to have them torn to bits by the prosaic Electra. I am afraid there is no doubt 
about it ; the old man is meant to recall Aeschylus, and I do not think it incon- 
ceivable that the mask-maker has seen to it that he shall be recognised. 

I translate this passage (518) in full. 
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Trophos. ‘ No, I expect your brother has come secretly and done reverence to 
your poor father’s tomb. But look at the hair. Put it by yours, and see if the 
colour of the severed tress is the same, for usually children of the same father are 
much alike.’ 

Electra. ‘ What you say is not worthy of a wise man, old man, if you think 
that my bold brother would come to this land secretly in fear of Aegisthus.’ 
(How neatly Electra labels Orestes a poltroon!) ‘Again, how can a gentleman’s 
hair grown in the wrestler’s style match a lady’s long-combed tresses? Oh, it is 
impossible. And you find many curls of plume identical’ (Aeschylus’ very 
words) ‘even though their owners were no blood-kin, old man. No, that lock 
was either cut by some stranger in pity for the grave, or secretly in the darkness 
by some native of the land.’ 

Tr. ‘ But put your slipper in his footprint, and see if it does not match your 
foot, my child.’ 

El. ‘ But how could craggy ground show the impression of a foot? And even 
if this were possible, how could the feet of a brother and sister be the same, if 
they were grown man and grown woman? The man’s is bigger.’ 

Tr. ‘ But supposing your brother really was there, is there no means by which 
you could recognise the produce of your loom, which he wore when I stole him 
away ?’ 

el. ‘Don’t you know that when Orestes was exiled, I was still young? And 
even if I had been weaving cloaks, how could he, who then was a child, have the 
same cloak now, unless his clothes were to grow along with his body ?’ 

Tr. ‘ But where are the strangers? I want to see them and ask them about 
your brother.’ 

El. ‘ Here they come hurrying from the house.’ 

Tr. ‘ Well, they’re gentlefolk. But some gentlefolk are base metal, for many 
gentlemen born are scoundrels. But I bid the strangers good-day.’ 

Or. ‘Good-day, old man. Electra, who on earth of your friends owns this 
old wreck?’ (I think this speech justifies the old man’s doubt of Orestes’ true 
gentility. Weil’s note is, ‘en style noble on aurait dit dvépds e/Swdov au lieu de 
avdpos 

Orestes is then quickly recognised, partly owing to a scar on his eyebrow. 
The rejoicings do not last long. The bloodthirsty but irresolute Orestes turns to 
‘the old wreck’ for advice as to Aegisthus’ murder. His hopes of help from 
Argos are dashed to the ground, and he is told to rely on himself. He agrees at 
once that any attempt made in the palace itself would be prevented by the body- 
guard (a palpable hit at Aeschylus), but on hearing that Aegisthus is offering 
sacrifice close by he hopes to be invited to join in the sacrifice, and so to get his 
opportunity. Detestable as this treachery is, there is worse to come. Clytem- 
nestra will not be with him: how is she to be enticed to her doom? Electra’s 
invention does not fail her. 

El. ‘Old man, goand tell Clytemnestra this: bring her the news that I have 
been brought to bed of a man child.’ 

Tr. (Without turning a hair) ‘Some time ago, or just lately ?’ 

El. ‘Ten days ago: to-day is the sacrifice of purification.’ 

Tr. ‘ But how does that bring death on your mother ?’ 

El. ‘She will come when she hears that I have been in travail.’ 

Tr. ‘Why? Do you think she cares for you, child ?’ 

El. ‘Oh yes. And she will weep for the low estate of my babe.’ (Now we 
know why Euripides made Electra a wife.) 

All three in turn invoke heaven’s blessing on their enterprise, and Orestes, 
Pylades, and their slaves leave the stage, guided by the old man, to find 
Aegisthus. Electra, almost crazed with murderous fears, is left sitting on the 
stage, sword in hand, ready to kill herself if Orestes fails. 

The strain of this act is relieved by a chorus about Aérope. As the music 
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ceases a distant shouting is heard, and Electra leaps to her feet, threatening in 
despair to kill herself, when a messenger enters announcing the death of 
Aegisthus. Once more Orestes is to be condemned by an enthusiastic admirer. 
There was no element in the murder that was not vile. Aegisthus had courteously 
invited the strangers to share in the sacrifice. By a ready lie Orestes avoided the 
ceremonial washing which would have made it impossible even for him to kill his 
host, and then hit him in the back with a butcher’s chopper as he stooped over 
the sacrifice. Aegisthus was only attended by slaves, who promptly joined the 
victor, as the old man had promised Orestes they would. 

Electra, delirious with joy, sends the leader of the chorus into the house for 
chaplets for the visitors’ brows, and when Orestes and Pylades come in covered 
with blood and attended by the slaves carrying the corpse of Aegisthus, she 
crowns them both. The speech (907-956) in which she vents on Aegisthus’ corpse 
the crazy hate which she had not dared to utter in his lifetime is horrible but 
intensely effective. 

The ensuing dialogue (Il. 962-987) tears every last shred of excuse from the 
murderers. Electra never needed an oracle to turn her into a matricide; Orestes 
believes the oracle to be a device of the devil, but he goes in to commit the 
murder rather than be called a coward. His superstitious terror of the Furies 
springs from no moral sense of guilt. 

The crisis of the play is now upon us. Clytemnestra has received the news 
of the birth of a grandson, and her cortége halts at the foot of the steps leading 
up from the orchestra to the stage. If the climax is not to be an anticlimax, the 
second murder must be more brutal than the first, and our sympathies must be 
more strongly with Clytemnestra than Aegisthus; but I can only outline how 
this result is achieved. There is one notable variation from Aeschylus’ story. 
Aeschylus’ Agamemnon returned to find Clytemnestra already an adulteress, and 
resolved to murder him. Euripides’ Clytemnestra declares that the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia would not by itself have driven her to kill Agamemnon. The crowning 
insult was the introduction of Cassandra into her house as concubine. The guilty 
association with Aegisthus followed on this. 

Euripides (like Plato) believed in the equality of the sexes (a most unpopular 
doctrine at Athens), and Clytemnestra makes her point well. ‘If Menelaus had 
been secretly stolen away from his home, ought I to have killed Orestes to save . 
my sister's husband Menelaus? And would your father have endured that ?’ 
She is quite right ; all Athens would have approved his action if he had killed his 
wife under these circumstances. 

Electra is given free leave to reply, but can find no fresh crimes except that 
her mother had combed her hair in front of a mirror when Agamemnon was hardly 
out of the house on his way to Troy, and did not want him to come back. 

Clytemnestra is a truly tragic figure; her reply (1. 1102) to Electra’s tirade 
seems to me most touching in its dignified simplicity. ‘Child, it is your nature 
to love your father ever and always. It’s true enough; some children are devoted 
to their fathers, and some love their mothers more. But I can forgive you, for 
indeed, my child, what I did brought little joy. Alas for my schemes! I went 
too far in my anger with my husband.’ The mother who never forgave her 
husband for sacrificing Iphigenia to his ambition is wonderfully patient with 
Electra, and at last takes her into the house to offer sacrifice for her new-born 
child, dismissing her attendants with orders to return ‘ when the sacrifice is over.’ 

The Chorus’ song is interrupted by Clytemnestra’s death-cry, and almost 
immediately the doors open and the slaves bear out the two dead bodies. The 
murderers follow. Orestes is overcome with horror for what he has done, and 
even Electra shows signs of remorse; but their chief anxiety is for themselves. 
Orestes is afraid that every city will be barred to him, and Electra that no one 
will marry her. 

If the Electra were an English play the corpses would be carried into the 
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house by the actors, and the Chorus would march off keening a dirge; but the 
Athenians gave hemlock to contumacious heretics, and so Castor and Pollux 
appear, to make the best of a bad job. They condemn the murders as far as 
they dare. 

‘ Clytemnestra’s fate is just, but it should not have been at your hands. And 
Phoebus is Phoebus; but he is my king, and Iam dumb. Wise though he is, his 
oracle to you was not wise.’ 

Electra is to marry Pylades (it is certainly most appropriate that she should 
pair off with the second murderer), and Orestes is to be acquitted by the holy 
court of Areopagus. Orestes and Electra embrace and separate, and the Dioscuri 
depart to help the Athenian expedition to Sicily. 

This, as I read it, is the meaning of Euripides’ Electra. Whether it is a 
good play or not is a different question. I have confined myself to trying to 

rove that it is a well-constructed coherent whole. The proof of the play is 
in the acting. If it could be produced with Sybil Thorndyke as Electra, Violet 
Vanbrugh as Clytemnestra, Ernest Milton as Orestes, Arthur Bourchier as the 
Peasant, and Ben Field as the Old Man, we should then be in a position to judge 
of the dramatic effectiveness of Euripides’ Electra as I understand it. This 
would not, of course, prove that I am right; but I hazard the guess that those 
actors would prefer to give the reading of the characters which I have supported. 

E. T. ENGLAND. 


THE ART OF PLATO. 
A paper read to the London Branch of the Classical Association on February 24, 1926. 


val piv Kal xptoeiov dei Peiovo T1Adtrwvos 
kdova, rdv dperijs rdvrobe Aaprdpevov, 


IT is part of the amazing achievement of Plato to have left hardly less mark on 
the world’s literature than on the world’s thought. To this end his environment 
and early training contributed, along with a strong poetic sense, a wide range of 
interests in philosophic and in social problems, and an exceptional gift for 
observing and recording the workings of human personality. I shall here dwell 
chiefly on this latter aspect of his work. 

Plato was born in Athens two years after the death of Pericles. He was born 
into the artistic and literary inheritance of the age of Pericles; the Parthenon 
had been finished some ten years earlier ; Sophocles was at the height of his powers. 
And he was born into the actualities and transitional emotions of the Pelopon- 
nesian War. Euripides’ first tragedy appeared four years before, Aristophanes’ 
first comedy actually in, the year of Plato’s birth. He grew up to young man- 
hood amid the atmosphere of Attic tragedy and Old Comedy ; he was just over 
twenty when the two great tragedians died and the Frogs was produced. These 
literary surroundings of his youth must have affected his development on that side 
as surely as the later events of the war (he was thirteen at the time of the Sicilian 
disaster) left their mark on his political thought. 

As a young aristocrat, Plato must have received every advantage of the usual 
Athenian education. His descriptions of contemporary povovky} and yupvactixn, 
in the Republic, are no doubt true to his own experience. His many quotations 
from Homer, not only in the critical passages of Republic II. and III., but coming 
in aptly at any moment, witness to the background of all his literary studies. He 
— frequently from lyric — ; not so frequently from tragedy. The Republic 
illustrates his familiarity with the stage-craft of his day. He had a considerable 


knowledge of music and a high appreciation of the plastic arts. As Professor 
Murray says (of his life in general), ‘his whole being lay év r@ Kado.’ 
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We would give much for some direct testimony of Plato’s own about his 
early studies, but this is denied us. The Letters, even if genuine, do not help us 
at all to know Plato on the artistic side; and in the Dialogues his personality is 
persistently hidden behind that of Socrates. Contemporary references, whether 
fragments preserved from the comic poets or innuendoes of Isocrates, are not 
numerous ; and they centre chiefly on the mature philosopher, the head of the 
Academy. The tradition preserved in the philosophic schools and recorded in 
particular by Diogenes Laertius (in the second century A.D.) must be taken as it 
stands and made the most of. Many of Diogenes’ anecdotes of Plato are obviously 
no more than gossip or pious fabrication. But there is nothing inherently 
improbable in what he tells us of the earlier years. 

As Diogenes quotes the testimony of Dicaearchus, Plato early tried painting, 
and wrote poems—dithyrambs first, then lyrics and tragedies. He was about to 
a tragedy, and then Swxpdrous dxovoas Ta ‘Having 

eard Socrates, he burnt his poems.’ The dramatic and hortatory value of such 
an incident is obvious. As for its truth, Professor Burnet points out that Plato 
could not have grown up in Athens without knowing about Socrates from his 
childhood, and within the aristocratic circle would probably have had early 
chances of meeting him. But it seems quite possible that this edifying incident 
in Diogenes may trace back to some sudden decision on Plato's part, under the 
spell of that wonderful personality, to turn his back on the Muse, and as 
a disciple of Socrates to join once for all the search for knowledge. That he did 
make some such ‘ great refusal’ seems likely from the absence of any tradition 
of poetic works of his within the Academy itself, where all his prose work, 
genuine or reputed, seems to have been carefully preserved. 

It is probable, however, that we have within the Anthology a few specimens 
of Plato’s own work in a most charming form of poetry. Some of the epigrams 
bearing the name belong to other and later Platos; some of the rest are 
manifestly not the philosopher’s work. But among the very possibly genuine few 
there are some beautiful things. I give myself the delight of quoting three, with 
Dr. Mackail’s translation : 


(1) Ai Xdputes tépevds Strep ody) 
nopov 'Apirtopavous. 
—‘ The Graces, seeking to take a — that will not fall, found the soul | 
of Aristophanes.’—A graceful tribute from one poet to another. 


(2) One of the most perfect in form of short Greek epigrams : 
mplv pev Ehaptres evi Swoicw “E@os, 
vov Gavov Adprrets "Eorepos 
—‘ Morning Star that once did shine among the living, now deceased thou 
shinest the Evening Star among the dead.’ 
(3) On the Eretrian exiles in Persia: 
Oi8e ror’ Alyaioto oldua 
"ExBardvev xeipeOa 
xaipe KruTH matpis "Epérpia, yatper’ 
yelroves EvBolns, xaipe Oddacca 
—‘ We who of old left the booming surge of the Aegean lie here in the mid- 
plain of Ecbatana: fare thou well, renowned Eretria once our country, 
farewell Athens nigh to Euboea, farewell dear sea.’ 


I know nothing in Greek poetry more moving than this cadence of sound, 
passing from the boom of the Aegean to the wide bare spaces of the inland plain 
—then the repeated farewells and the sobbing refrain of the exiles—yaipe 
Odracca pirn. 
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Whoever wrote these epigrams was a true poet: and we may reasonably 
believe that Plato wrote them. 


For the great majority of his prose work Plato chose the dialogue form. It 
is very probable that herein he was influenced not only by the desire to perpetuate 
the method of Socrates and his group, but also by the literary example of the 
Sicilian ‘mime’ or dialogue of ordinary life. Diogenes makes a point of Plato’s 
admiration for, and indebtedness to, Epicharmus, and gives quotations from the 
Sicilian poet’s rough-running trochaics and iambics to point the resemblances 
between his sentiments, often quasi-philosophical, and Plato’s. He also says that 
Plato introduced at Athens the prose mimes of Sophron. Apart, however, from 
this general resemblance of setting, I hope to show that Plato’s real affinities lie 
Seen eater with the native Athenian dramatists, the masters in tragedy and in 
comedy. 


The question of Plato’s philosophical theory and its development lies outside 
the scope of this paper. But the fact, now generally admitted, that his theory 
did develop and change considerably, seems to me important even for the 
appraising of his purely literary characteristics. There is nothing static about 
Plato’s thought. Though its ultimate object of contemplation may be odcia— 
changeless eternal Being—its own quality is rather yéveous—a process as cease- 
less as the Heraclitean flux of phenomena, as dynamic as life itself. Dialectic 
proceeds, for him, ras i7roBécers avaipodbca—destroying ever to create nearer to 
the truth. And the written works show not only a gradual unfolding of theory, 
but also a considerable variety of emphasis | of mood. No one dialogue is 
entirely ethical, entirely metaphysical, entirely political; but such interests do 
predominate in turn. The tone, again, is now light and easy, now deeply 
earnest, now strenuously dialectical and abstract. 

The choice of the dialogue form gives particular scope for conveying these 
varieties of interest and of mood. Socrates is the central figure in all but the 
latest works; but his companions vary from one dialogue to another. The 
number introduced varies, again, from a simple duologue like the Euthyphro, 
Crito or Phaedrus to a large gathering (including several actual speakers) as in the 
Protagoras, Republic or Phaedo. The scene, where it is indicated, varies too ; 
Socrates meets his friends in a public street or stoa (as in the Meno); on the 
banks of the Ilissus (as in the Phaedrus); in a citizen’s house or garden, whether 
in Athens (Protagoras) or down at Piraeus (Republic); at a banquet (Symposium) ; 
in a gymnasium (Euthydemus, Charmides); or, lastly, they come to him in his 
prison (in the Crito and the Phaedo). Whether the scenes be historic, as the last 
two probably are, or imaginary, such different groupings and meeting-places 
convey the impression of naturalness and spontaneity. 

Again, though Socrates is normally the chief speaker and leads the argument, 
it is never a preconceived dissertation, merely punctuated by the bystanders, that 
he is made to give. It might easily have been that and nothing more. But 
rather he, too, is represented as yvyvopuevos, developing his position as he goes 
along. Either he evolves his solution of the problem helped by criticism or 
suggestion from the other members of the group—so in the Phaedo or Republic ; 
or where, as in the Gorgias, he rather maintains his fixed view against opposition 
and attack, still the position develops, for it becomes stronger and more striking 
as his antagonists withdraw defeated. 

Thus it is the interplay of human personalities that forms the central theme 
of all Plato’s work. His philosophy rests, after all, on the foundation laid by 
Socrates—the belief that a man finds wisdom within himself and his friends, and 
that the ovodoyia resultant from the of reasoned opinions is the safest 
hypothesis on which to build higher; and in his furthest anaes into the region 
of pure Being, Plato seems never to have lost this sense of the rights of personality, 
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the need of satisfying not only ourselves but each other. The Socrates behind 
whom he hides his own personality is himself an instrument in the hands of truth. 
‘ Think little of Socrates, but far more of truth,’ he bids his friends in the Phaedo; 
and truth comes, first at least, of the contact between mind and mind. 

Resting on this basis of theory, Plato’s art becomes in practice dramatic, in 
the strictest sense. It is the art of representing a dp@ua, a thing done—an action 
taking place between different persons, if not through physical movement, yet 
just as really and effectively through the interchange of. ideas—more really and 
effectively thus, from Plato’s point of view. 

If Plato was partly indebted to the mime-writers in his choice of dialogue 
form, he shows independence in the actual manner of presentation. At one time 
he uses the direct dramatic form, as in the Euthyphro, Gorgias and Theaetetus ; at 
another he gives a conversation reported, whether at first hand, as in the 
Republic, or at second-hand, as in Parmenides or Symposium. Or again we find 
the more complex structure in which, within a dramatic setting, a discussion is 
reported. This form is used in the Phaedo, where Phaedo meets Echecrates and 
tells of the last conversation of Socrates, and in the Euthydemus, where Socrates 
tells Crito of his encounter with the Great Twin Brethren of sophistry. A 
dramatic passage between Socrates and a friend also stands as formal introduction 
to the Protagoras. / 

Attempts have been made to use the distinction between dramatic and 
narrative dialogues as a basis for chronological or other division of Plato’s work. 
I do not think any such division can be usefully worked out. The dramatic form 
is suited to strict and close argument, and therefore appropriately appears in most 
of the later and more abstract dialogues. But the Parmenides, in some ways the 
most austere of them all, is a narrative within a narrative; and, on the other 
hand, several of the simplest early dialogues, such as Crito and Laches, are in 
dramatic form. Probably Plato chose his form merely according to his mood, 
and to some extent according to the scope of the work in hand. Obviously the 
narrative form, allowing of scene-setting and descriptive touches, is better adapted 
to convey personal interest ; so this form is naturally chosen for the main part of 
the Phaedo, or of the Protagoras with its portrait-sketches of the sophists. We 
may well wish that the Gorgias were in the same form; but perhaps Plato 
wished there to subordinate personal traits to the earnest moral argument in which _ 
Socrates engages. The opening of the Phaedrus, with its charming setting of the 
walk by the river and rest on the grass beneath the plane-tree, shows Plato’s skill 
in conveying a background, through speech only, in a purely dramatic passage. 

It is in the complex dialogues, as we may call them—where a dramatic 
framework encloses a narrative—that Plato has the greatest scope for setting out 
his drama of human ideas. An example is the Euthydemus, a dialogue which is 
not very widely read, but extremely interesting from our present point of view. 

The Euthydemus has been called a ‘ dramatic satire’; and its arrangement in 
five main scenes has been generally recognised; but its structure is worth working 
out in detail. 

Prologue.—The dramatic setting is a chance meeting between Socrates and 
his friend Crito. The latter asks, ‘Whom were you talking to yesterday in the 
Lyceum?’ Socrates proceeds to tell him. 

Scene I.—Socrates, as he tells the story, encounters the two Chian sophists, 
Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, in a room of the gymnasium, and introduces his 
young friend Cleinias as desirous of learning. The sophists seize at the 
opportunity to show off their powers, and turn on the youth with the confusing 
question, ‘Do the wise learn, or the ignorant?’ They promise Socrates that 
‘whichever answer the boy gives he will be proved wrong.’ This is fulfilled, and 
Cleinias is reduced to perplexity. 

Scene II.—Socrates intervenes, and himself demonstrates, in talk with 
Cleinias, that wisdom can be taught, and that it alone makes a man happy. He 
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takes his own familiar line, encouraging the boy, and seeking with him for truth 
on a practical issue. 

Scene III.—The sophists now turn upon Socrates; and he and Ctesippus (an 
admirer of Cleinias) are put through a series of eristical arguments. For instance: 
(1) To be no more what one was is to be no more—that is, to be dead; (2) to lie 
is impossible, since one cannot speak what is not. The fallacies are all matters 
of logic, and are worth attention; but the sophists use them frivolously, and 
merely for victory in debate. 

Scene IV.—Socrates again takes the lead, and inquires, along with Cleinias, 
‘What is the art or knowledge that can make life happy?’ Once again his 
subject is of practical interest, and is seriously discussed; and Cleinias is 
encouraged, though no positive result is reached. 

Interlude.—The main dialogue is here resumed. Crito interposes, and he and 
Socrates for a while discuss the same question—What is the art of happy life? 
Socrates then continues his story. 

Scene V.—Euthydemus and Dionysodorus again attack Socrates and 
Ctesippus with more eristical subtleties. Specimens are: (1) He who is other 
than a particular father cannot be a father. (2) Your dog, being a father, is your 
father.. (3) If hammering on an anvil is fitting action for a smith, then it is 
fitting to hammer the smith on an anvil—and similarly to roast the cook, and so 
on. The fallacies here turn merely on the use of words, or even on ambiguities 
of syntax. Socrates and Ctesippus parry the sophists on their own ground; but 
at last Ctesippus gives up in disgust. Socrates ironically congratulates them, and 
remarks that their wit is self-destructive. 

Epilogue.—When Socrates has finished his story, Crito remonstrates with him 
for talking to such persons, and quotes the criticisms of a well-wisher, whose 
position ‘between politics and philosophy’ they briefly discuss. Finally, Crito 
expresses anxiety about the education of his own sons. Socrates reassures him ; 
good teachers are always in the minority, but if philosophy is itself a good thing, 
it must by all means be pursued. 

The balance of the arrangement of this dialogue is admirable. We have not 
only the dramatic prologue and epilogue, but also an interlude, coming in before 
the climax of the narrative. In the five scenes the sophists and Socrates lead 
alternately. The sophists demonstrate in Scene I. their purely self-regarding and 
destructive attitude in debate; in Scene III., their use of fallacies which do 
require working out (and Aristotle mentions several of these examples in his 
Sophistict Elenchi); in Scene V., their frivolous use of common ambiguities of 
language—where, as Socrates keeps pointing out, everybody knows what is really 
meant. Socrates demonstrates in both his scenes his encouraging attitude to 
youth, his interest in practical matters, and his reliance on recognised fact rather 
than mere words. The whole dialogue, while it does not settle any point of 
argument, is a study in the contrast between two attitudes to life and two 
methods of education—the Sophistic and the Socratic. 

The Phaedo, where the same complex structure (narrative within dramatic) 
appears, presents a contrast not only in mood and theme but also in the 
evolution of its form. If the Euthydemus is a clear-cut comedy, the Phaedo is a 
more subtly constructed tragedy. Here, by the more usual Platonic method, one 
topic gradually leads on to another. Socrates is cheerful before approaching 
death ; for the philosopher may well be cheerful. Why? Because death is to him 
a consummation to be wished ; he has already in this life ‘ practised dying.’ But, 


says Cebes, how do we know that there is a future life at all? The main theme 
being reached, successive proofs of immortality are offered, and Socrates rounds 
off his argument and points his moral. A silence ensues; then Simmias and 
Cebes put their respective objections. Here the main dialogue is resumed, as 
Echecrates comments on the crisis and Phaedo tells of Socrates’ cheerful 
demeanour. Then the discussion goes forward again, with first the demolition 
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of Simmias’ harmony-theory, and then the crowning proof based on the Theory 
of Ideas. The argument is now concluded, though Simmias still has misgivings, 
for who dare claim certainty on such a matter? Now the tension of dialectic is 
replaced by the easy flow of description, as Socrates gives his picturesque 
imaginings about the undiscovered country. Thus an atmosphere of calm is 
prepared for the closing scene; and then Socrates at once reverts to his original 
point and passes to his own end: ‘Therefore that man may well be fearless for 
his soul, who during life has let be the pleasures of the body, and devoting himself 
to those of the soul, has provided her with her proper adornment of virtue . 
and so is ready to take the journey whenever fate shall call. You, Simmias and 
Cebes, shall each of you, on another day in the future, go that way; as for me, 
at this moment to me—so a hero in a tragedy might put it—comes the call 
of fate; and it is time I went to the bath, for I had better bathe before drinking 
the draught, and save the women the trouble of washing my corpse.’ Thus easily 
we pass from high philosophical solemnity to simple bodily concerns; and also 
tragically from mere speculation about immortality in general to the certainty 
of death for Socrates himself. That conclusion has, in fact, never been far out of 
sight during the whole dialogue; we hear its solemn motif in the repeated allusions 
to the passing of time, and in Socrates’ own references to his imprisoned state ; 
and by the amazing calm with which he can discuss the physical sequels of the 
death of the body, we are prepared for the temper in which he meets his own 
hour when it comes. 

That closing scene forbids criticism or comment. But one last point may 
be noted in the dramatic quality of the Phaedo—namely, the calm and moderation 
of the final cadence: a summing up of the whole in one sentence and a ‘dying 
fall,’ by which we are led from the immediate tragedy of Socrates passing away to 
the abiding value of Socrates yet living for his friends. ‘ Nothing is here for grief.’ 

Hoe TeXNeuTH, "Eyéxpates, TOD éraipou eyéveto, avdpds, 
dv, TOTE dy Kai PpovipwTatov Kai SixatoTarou. 

‘Such was the death, Echecrates, of our friend—a man, we may say, of all 
the men we have known in his time the best, aye, and the wisest and the 
most just.’ 

This is of the same quality as the close of an Attic tragedy. Compare the 
last lines of the Oedipus at Colonus : 

GAN’ atotravete él rreiw 
Opivov éyeipete 
TavTws yap éxer TASE KDpoOS. 

‘Come, cease lamentation; lift it up no more, for verily these things 
stand fast.’ 

So Milton closes Samson Agonistes in the same spirit : 

‘ His servants he with new acquist 
Of true experience from this great event 
With peace and consolation hath dismist, 
And calm of mind, all passion spent.’ 


The same dramatic method of natural development of the argument, with 
the same use of significant detail, is seen on a larger scale in the Republic. The 
talk with Cephalus leads to the topic of Justice; Justice sought in the large 
suggests the founding of the city; this leads on to the education of the guardians 
and to the analogous tripartite division of soul; and at the heart of the dialogue, 
in connexion with the higher education, appears the metaphysical passage on the 
Idea of the Good. The rise of the wedvs demands a treatment of its decline too, 
stage by stage; and the comparison of the just and the unjust life in point of 
happiness rounds off the argument. Book X., though an appendix, arises directly 
out of points in the main discussion ; and here, again, the end is significant, and 
brings the whole together. 
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‘Let us pursue justice . . . that we may be friends with ourselves and with 
the gods both while we abide here, and when we obtain the prizes of justice, like 
conquerors in the games collecting their trophies; and that, both here and in 
that journey of a thousand years which we have described, we may fare well.’ 

The Republic began with a casual journey—‘ I went down yesterday to the 
Piraeus ’—and with mention of a torch-race, fit symbol for a treatise on human 
education. It ends with the prizes of justice, and with victors who throughout 
their long course, here and beyond, fare well. The work returns upon itself, as a 
Pindaric ode comes back to the hero’s name. 

Within such framework of dramatic setting Plato’s detailed work has always 
its special value and appropriate place. Thus his characters, whether described 
or self-revealed, are human beings seen in action, mental if not physical ; they 
stand out as living persons. The Socrates of the dialogues, whether historic 
or not—it matters little for our purpose—pervades the whole stage. No single 
description is needed for him. The nearest to it is found in Alcibiades’ speech at 
the end of the Sympostum—another splendidly dramatic effect, the wild entrance 
of the revellers following Socrates’ sublime account of Heavenly Love. And 
Alcibiades’ description of Socrates, one of Plato’s most brilliant passages, is 
mainly a description of his effect upon others—an outstanding tribute to the 
force of a great personality. 

The lesser persons too are vividly shown, often by a few touches. The 
sophists who appear in the Protagoras behave characteristically: Protagoras 
marching up and down the garden with his attendant troop; Hippias enthroned 
and laying down the law; Prodicus in the annexe, muffled up, his deep voice 
booming away. Gorgias, not visible because his dialogue is dramatic, is still felt 
as a personality behind his pompous rhythmic utterances. We meet headstrong 
persons like Polus, or the more objectionable Thrasymachus, or the rude Anytus ; 
Simmias and Cebes, Glauco and Adeimantus, all earnest disputants, but varying 
in ability; eager youths like Hippocrates or Theaetetus; shy youths like 
Charmides or Cleinias; and the varied band of fellow-guests in the Symposium. 

There is another field of characterisation in which Plato excels and also has 
wider scope—in the representation of imaginary persons, whether as ethical 
types or as part of a simile or parable. Take the long description of the 
philosopher in the Theaetetus—a man ‘ wholly unacquainted with his next-door 
neighbour’; hopelessly awkward in the law-courts or such places ; ‘ he has nothing 
personal to say in answer to the civilities of his adversaries, for he knows no 
scandals of anyone, and they do not interest him,’ for he is accustomed to view 
life on another plane. Then, by contrast, ‘that narrow, keen little legal mind ’ of 
the worldly-wise—he is so clever in ordinary affairs, but when ‘ drawn into the 
upper air’ and called upon to deal with general questions, ‘he gives the 
philosopher his revenge.’ The Republic also contains many such vignettes of 
human character; and they are specially noteworthy in Books VIII. and IX., 
where the types of degenerate man develop as the city of Mansoul declines and 
falls. ‘The description of the democratic man as the chameleon of human 
society paints him for all time,’ says Adam. The tyrannical man, in whose soul 
lust has become supreme, is the terrible climax of the series. 

This individual method of portraying types of human character is of course 
used by Aristotle in the Ethics, and developed in charming detail by Theophrastus 
in the Characters. But both these later writers present the fixed type, the finished 
product; whereas with Plato the man is ey always looked upon as yuyvopevos 
—a character in process of formation. The frequent present participles convey 


the development of character, which is no static thing, but moves—for better or 
for worse. The Republic as a whole is a study of vital processes. 

In his instinct for the simile and the metaphor Plato ranks among the poets. 
The scale ranges from finished pictures like that of the ship with happy-go-lucky 
skipper and mutinous crew, or (perhaps most famous of all philosophic parables) 
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the detailed description of the prisoners in the cave, down to neat non-human 
comparisons like that of Socrates to the paralysing torpedo-fish, or (more beautiful 
and suggestive) to the Silenus containing the likeness of a god. The soul in its 
bodily life resembles a sea-god’s image encrusted with barnacles, and weeds, and 
stones. The composite nature of the human personality is likened to a strange 
creature compounded of man, lion, and many-headed beast. From such imagin- 
ings down to pictorial suggestions in a single word, the figurative use of language 
is dear to Plato. 

The mythical passages bring out most fully these gifts of fertile imagination 
and rich style. Here Plato lets himself be a lyric poet in prose; and here later 
poets in verse draw inspiration from him. But he is still and always the 
dramatist. He prepares carefully for his myth, introduces it as tradition or fancy 
or set piece, and brings the conversation down near enough to earth again at the 
end. The myth of the soul in the Phaedrus is suggested playfully, at first, by 
Socrates as his éwiderEis on the subject of Love. The myth of the future judgment 
and allotment of lives in Book X. of the Republic is recorded as the dream or 
vision of Er—a man of the East who might well have strange things to tell. The 
grand eschatology at the end of the Gorgias, with its earnest moral appeal, is 
introduced simply by Socrates as ‘a story’; and at the end he says: ‘ This may 
seem to you an old wives’ tale; but even if it were, to do wrong is worse than to 
suffer it.’ So the long speech ends (Plato abandons conversation here for impres- 
sive and weighty effect) with advice to Callicles to be brave and stand for 
righteousness against the world. The closing words of this dialogue are again 
quiet and restrained. 

Another kind of transition from sublimity appears in the Republic, Book VI., 
where, after Socrates has been soaring into a high-sounding passage describing 
the Good as ‘ above and beyond Being itself in dignity and power,’ Glauco puts in 
‘very comically,’ “AqodAov, Lord save us, what amazing 
transcendency !’ At once the tone falls toa more ordinary level. Plato is indeed 
fully alive to the lighter side of things; there is pure fun in the Phaedrus, the 
Euthydemus, the Protagoras, the Republic—and in some degree in almost every 
dialogue. With Socrates in the Symposium Plato would make us agree that the 
writing of tragedy and of comedy is the same man’s gift; and in all his comic 
passages his muse is closely akin to the muse of Aristophanes. In such passages | 
colloquialisms abound, and plays on words are everywhere frequent. There is 
often a neat jest on a proper name—as on Callias, od xadas Aéyers, 6 Kandla; on 
Meletus and émipedeto az ; on Gorgias, whose ‘ Gorgon’s’ head might turn a man 
to stone; on Polus, the ‘colt’ who is so spirited and fresh. In more serious 
moments we still find word-play—as when in the Phaedo Hades is made king of 
the ré7ros devdys, the unseen world. But such sport on words is most common in 
the lighter dialogues and episodes ; and the Euthydemus is full of it. The Cratylus 
again shows what Plato could do with words when he chose to make fancies 
about them, and how much he enjoyed doing it. 

In all his use of language, appropriateness is the main thing studied; thus 
the form of address & ¢uAorns is used only in the erotic setting of the Phaedrus. 
The other chief motive seems to be desire for variety, which comes out charmingly 
in the choice of particles and of formulae of reply, and comes out distractingly in 


- the choice of terms for conveying gr es ideas. 


The parody is another side of Plato’s experiments with language, as of his 
humour. The sophists are all caricatured in turn; in the Protagoras Hippias, 
Prodicus (perhaps the neatest parody of all) and Protagoras himself; Gorgias with 
some oth | sounding periods; Isocrates with ornate assonances (such as AeAv- 
pévov and AeAovpévov) in the Republic passage where he is clearly attacked. The 

reatest tour de force of all is the series of speeches in the Symposium, where 
Chccdes the fanciful rhapsodist, Pausanias the rhetor, Eryximachus the doctor, 
Aristophanes the comic and Agathon the tragic poet, all speak in turn and all 
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characteristically. So Plato proves his own saying in the Republic—ebmXacrorepov 
«npod Kal tay TowvTwy doyos, ‘Words are more plastic than wax or the like 
of wax.’ 

All these brilliant traits belong chiefly to the dialogues of Plato’s young 
manhood and maturity. In the later works, as the influence of the personality 
of Socrates wears slighter, so the poetic fire dies down, and the vivacity alike of 
characterisation and of language is to a large extent lost. We have instead close 
and abstract argument or weighty didactic exposition. There is satire, as in the 
Sophist, but comparatively little humour; the Theaetetus shows the last out- 
flowering of that delightful gift. The rhythmic prose of the Timaeus is indeed a 
wonderful achievement—Plato’s last tour de force of style—and its sustained 
weight and formality convey the oracular effect that is intended. The last 
paragraph is not only a repository of metaphysical doctrine, but a masterpiece of 
rhythm, with its ending—somehow Pindaric in quality—els odpavds 55¢ povoyevis 
ov. But the most attractive piece of writing in the dialogue comes near the 
beginning, in Solon’s reported tale of his visit to Egypt, where something of 
Plato’s old ease and simplicity returns, and where we find those unforgettable 
words of the aged priest: "2 Yorwv, Lorwv, “EAXnves det éote, yépwv Se 
“EXAnv ov« éotw. ‘You Greeks are ever children; there is no old man that 
is a Greek.’ 

The Laws is a work of old age and declining powers. The Athenian Stranger 
who dominates the dialogue is a poor successor to the Socrates of the earlier 
works. The staging of the tree-shaded road from Cnossus is perhaps meant 
as a sort of replica of the scene of the Phaedrus ; but it is a faint and spiritless 
repetition. Dramatic sense is subordinated to didactic purpose, and in spite of 
the interest of its subject-matter the Laws becomes rather heavy reading. Here 
and there a passage shows some individuality, and chiefly when the old man’s 
melancholy dominates, as when he makes the Athenian say (VII. 803b) that 
‘human affairs are not worth any great care, and yet we cannot help caring ; 
there is the pity of it . . . man, as we said before, has been made as a sort of 
plaything for God—indeed, that fact is the noblest thing about him.’ Again, 
there is the imagined address to the young man on his place in the universe 
(X. g03b, c), with a stern note often echoed by the Stoics: ‘ Yours, headstrong 
man, is one portion in the universe contributing and ever tending to the whole, 
tiny portion though it be; and herein you forget that . . . the whole does not 
exist for your sake, but you exist for the sake of the whole.’ On such a note the 
cadence of Plato’s own drama dies away. 

The greatest men are somewhere inconsistent. The ‘ancient feud between 
poetry and philosophy’ has its real and serious side, and Plato sternly limits 
the admission of uspntixy into the city of wise men. That is his theory as a 
ef but in his practice poetry, like the cheerfulness of Dr. Johnson’s 

iend, will keep breaking in; and, above all, it is the instinct of the dramatic 
poet—that most dangerous piuntjs—which prompts the form of his most 
characteristic work. Again, in theory it is the lesser folk that are ‘ always talking 
about people, a thing by no means fitting for the philosopher to do.’ But the 
principal of the Academy is a man of human sympathies, and might say, with his 
master, ‘It is the men of the city who teach me things.’ It is as poet and as 
humanist that Plato takes up his task of expounding truth; and his highest 
flights into the region of absolute Being start, like épws itself, in the natural, 
richly suggestive interplay between one human personality and another. 

DoroTHy TARRANT. 
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